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virtue of the King, for Louis's devotion was marked
by a modesty which excited the amusement rather
than the respect of the Court.

Though flattered by the royal attention, Mile, de
Hautefort in no way returned the King's affection;
she was too proud to be his mistress, and, more-
over, Louis was not a dangerous suitor. He never
talked, she complained, but of his dogs and his
hunting. He was, moreover, suspicious and melan-
choly, and with Mile, de Hautefort's taste for rail-
lery they had constant quarrels. These cast a
cloud over the Court. Louis spoke to no one and
no one dared to speak to him. He sat gloomily in
a comer and yawned, gazing at the charmer in
silence. At such times his chief occupation was to
write out long statements of conversations between
himself and his mistress, and voluminous prods
verbaux of these lovers' quarrels were found among
his papers after his death.

Even this bizarre affection excited the jealousy of
the minister. Richelieu would have been pleased
to have the good offices of the favourite, but he
was rarely successful in obtaining the friendship of
women. His foreign policy and his resolute char-
acter excited no admiration in a young girl who
cared nothing about the power of Austria, but saw
in the Cardinal a stern and bloody man who had
exiled and beheaded many great nobles, had driven
the Queen-mother out of France, and caused the
King's wife to be treated with harshness and neglect.
He has recorded his opinion of female influence with
a bitterness due to his own experience, " Therer the manner of other men. Theyet met atom she hated had but six
